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The Trabeller. 


(Continued from our last.) 
—— 


NO. X. 
LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 





THE RENCONTRE. 
—>_- 

My Dear Frienv,—An incident occurred last 
night which caused us no little disturbance and 
commotion, and as this is to be a faithful record of 
all events on our passage, T here give you “a full, 
true, and particular account” of it. We had been 
about sixteen days with idle and flapping sails, 
scarcely a ripple on the water, or a cloud in the sky, 
wending our slow and tedious way over the Equator. 
We had reached the 10th degree of north latitude, 

‘and yet arose with the same prospect ; the same 
dazzling and scorching sun; the same smooth and 
glassy sea ; the same dull and motionless ship. We 
were anxiously looking for our friend, the north-east 
trade-wind. “We shall have him in anhour, by G—d,” 
says James. “Did you feel that ?—Royal-mast-head 
there; how have you the wind, boy?” “A light air 
from the northward, Sir.”? “That will do, Mr. Grif- 
fiths ; trim the yards,” says James. Well, it would 
have done you good to see the change there was 
amongst us; we positively danced and capered for 
joy; and the fifer, in the fulness of his heart, struck 
up “ See the Conquering Herocomes.”” As yet, how- 
ever, we had nothing but his avaunt couriers: about 
noon, sure enough, he came himself; a fine, fixed, 
steady, six-knot breeze. There was little else but 
fun and merriment the rest of the day; the quarter- 
deck and the forecastle alike rung with peals of 
laughter; the very pigs squeaked, and kicked their 
heels, “in ecstasy unutterable:” in short, you would 
have thought we had inhaled the laughing gas. 

As the shades of evening drew on, and the sun 
went down, we became something more like rational 
beings. The night-watch was set; the sky was lit 
up with stars innumerable ; and the sea, as though 
in mockery, was resplendent with the mimic gold of 
thousands of animalcule. The wind was steady to 
one point; no order was necessary. The perfect 
stillness was broken only by an occasional “ Luff,” 
or “Near,’ from the quarter-master, and the re- 
sponse of the helmsman. The watch were dispersed 
about, as their duty lay; some stretched out on the 
deck ; a group there with open mouths and arms a- 
kimbo, listening to the “reminiscences” of the 
boatswain’s-mate; the look-out pacing their narrow 
round on the forecastle; the passengers reading, or 
at cards; the captain taking a nap; your humble 
servant in his usual place, on the poop-ladder, inter- 
changing with the officer of the watch tales and 
thoughts of home. 





Two bells struck,—supper time at the captain’s 
table. G. and I were just remarking that the corks 
flew with more than usual freedom, when the officer 
of the forecastle shouted at the top of his voice, “A 
light on the starboard bow, Sir.’ Instantly there 
was the loom of a large ship close upon us, coming 
before the wind, with every stitch of canvas set. 
“ Port, port, hard a port,’ shouted they from the 
forecastle. But G. knew better: he bounded from 
the poop. “ Put the helm up, hard up,” said he, 
as he passed—seized a speaking trumpet—flew to 
the forecastle ; “ Hard a starboard—haul your wind, 
and you will pass astern of us,’ shouted he to the 
stranger. He did pass astern of us; but so near, 
that I could have jumped easily from our taffrail 
upon his deck. Crash went our driver boom-~his 
spritsail-yard, boats’ davits, and some of his stern 
work, and then we were clear. He was a heavy, 
sleepy Hamburgh-man, carrying 400 tons of stuff to 
Batavia. We just got that from him, and advised 
him to keep a better look out in future, and away 
he went. He must have seen our cabin lights far 
enough off, but showed none himself, until he was 
almost within hail. Either his or our destruction 
would have been inevitable, if the first order had been 
followed, for we should have come up in the wind, 
and been for some time without power to help our- 
selves; whereas, by letting her fall off, G. knew she 
would get increased way through the water and give 
the stranger a wider birth. 

All this occurred in the short space of five minutes. 
It was so sudden a change from a situation of tran- 
quil security to one of imminent peril, that, I assure 
you, it put the nerves of the stoutest of us to asevere 
test. Of all the perils and accidents to which the 
navigation of the seas is liable, there cannot be one 
more dreadful than a ship run down in the night. 
Atone time this seemed to be our inevitable fate: the 
vessel was bearing full upon us at the rate of ten 
knots an hour ; and, as it then appeared, she would 
strike us just a-midships. “She will be on us; she 
will be on us; clear away the boats; up there, every 
body from below ;”’ ten or a dozen voices were crying 
in the wildness of despair. The loud commanding 
voices of the officers of both vessels were blended 
with the screams of women, and cries for human or 
heavenly aid. In one place was a father appeasing 
his alarmed children; in another, a husband sup- 
porting his fainting wife. 

Amidst this frightful confusion my eyes were ri- 
vetted on the chief-mate. I know him well: a finer 
officer never set foot on board ship; and these were 
occasions to show his superiority over common men. 
As it happened, he was not in bed when the alarm 
was given; he was on deck instantly, and took com- 
mand of the vessel. Upon the helm his sole atten. 
tion seemed to be fixed:—“ Steady, now! Meet 
her! Mind your starboard helm!” and his eye never 





moved from his own vessel. When the crash came 
abaft he was equally unmoved, as though he knew 
the exact damage we should sustain. He heard the 
terrified cry of “ Clear away the boats!” Some of 
the fellows came aft to do it. He pitched the first 
head foremost off the poop. “Send those men 
forward!” said he to the third mate. “Steady 
again ; port a little!” to the helmsman. As I saw 
him now I had always seen him, in moments of dan- 
ger; the greater it was, and the more paralyzing to 
the faculties of other men, the more conspicuous he 
became for energy and self-possession. At times like 
these, the captain himself would not dare to speak to 
him, so entire was the confidence placed in him. 
In a very short time we had nearly recovered 
our former composure; the ship was brought to 
her course. Those who could retire to rest did so ; 
and the watch took their accustomed stations. As 
for the women, poor things! many of them were 
sure they should not sleep again for the remainder of 
the voyage; and the Hamburgh-man, I have no 
doubt, has often since formed many a tale of wonder- 
ment for the nursery. Women, you know, are most 
admirable prophets, at least they think themselves so. 
More than once during the day I had heard “ Oh, la! 
something will happen to me, ’msure, I feel in such 
spirits ;” and, after the event of the night, “ Well, I 
was sure it would be so; I was convinced something 
would happen. Ay, you may laugh, Mr. W., but I 
can always tell.” “Oh, no doubt, my dear! I was 
only amused with your exemplary foresight. In 
your haste to secure the cash and bills you did not 
see that you had only got a parcel of memorandums. 
Here they are, poor things! trembling with fright 
yet.” So saying, he nanded to his careful partner 
her supposed treasures ; her real ones were in her 
desk, left to take care of themselves. 

It was a settled point, of course, (for women have 
a logic of their own) that the high spirits of gur fair 
companions, and the rencontre with the Hamburgh- 
man, were links following each other in the same 
chain of fate; and this conclusion concluded our 
argufying,—so good night. L. 








(ORIGINAL.) 





IRISH SCENERY.—No. 5. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—On passing through so awful and rude a chasm 
as the Scalp, the traveller might reasonably conclude it to 
be the portal to a rugged and dreary country ; but, instead 
of that, he is agreeably surprised to find it the entrance 
to one of the sweetest and most enchanting rural paradises 
that can well be imagined. The intervention of the hills 
cuts off from the view the entire country through which 
we have travelled, so that perfectly new objects now at- 
tract our attention, with the exception of some of the tops 
of the highest mountains. The Scalp is about seven miles 
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from Dublin, and from it to Enniskerry, two miles. The 
drive is, indeed, charming ; the road, the whole way from 
Dublin, is most excellent, and runs parallel with the sea, 
which is about six miles distant from where we now are. 
A beautiful and highly-cultivated country, strewn with 
gentlemen’s seats, lines the sea-shore, and a fine rich 
plain stretches back to the mountains on every side, which 
here form a grand amphitheatre, curving towards the sea. 
Often, after a severe mountain ramble over hiJl and 
down dale, has my spirit regained its power, and my body 
its vigour, as I strode over the enchanting plain those 
mountains encircle; and often have I felt, though 

se High wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 

Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome, 

That yet the prospect fair hath been refreshing, 

Making the hard way sweet and pleasant.” 





To the east of this fine picture lies the sea, out of which, 
to the south, rises Bray Head, bidding defiance to the 
briny surge. Bray Head here presents its broadest, or, 
rather, longest, side to the beholder. On the highest 
ridge of the uneven top, a post has been raised, as a point 
of observation, by the officers of the trigonometrical survey. 
Similar points are also on the tops of may of the sur- 
rounding hills. Among the other benefits of the trigone- 
metrical survey, the true heights of these hills will be 
ascertained. I donot vouch fur the accuracy of the heights 
i shall give; they are what I have heard most generally 
given. The Tower of Bray reposes under the guardian. 
ship of its fine headland: grouping with Brey Head are 
the lesser (1400 feet high) and greater (2200 fect high) 
Sugar Loaf Mountains. These hills are seen here in all 
their grandeur, ‘To the south-east is the swelling and 
towering Douce, (2500 feet high,) the nucleus of a grand 
chain of mountains, which curve round, westward, towards 
the Scalp on the north. East of the Scalp is Shankhill, a 
peaked hill about 700 feet high, bearing the form of 
a sugar loaf. Here the scenery is so noble, magnificent, 
and sublime, that I must acknowledge my descriptive 
powers are much too feeble for my subject. The wide, 
rolling sea in all its grandeur,—and the Scalp, combining 

mountains towering to the sky, and 
grandly disposcd, fora: parts of the beautiful and sublime 
picture; aid, to leave nothing to be desired here, there 
is a sweet and ch x contrast, blending the softness 
of the raral view with the grandeur and magnificence of 
the mountains and sea. This is a country that must 
heart of the most obdurate a sense of the 


high and noble 
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awaken in th: 
power and bencficcnee of the Almighty Creator. Admi- 
ration, which His glorious works so irresistibly claim, 
seconded by that siill- small voice within, mysteriously 
raise our thoughts above even the surrounding beauties 
to higher and more exalied subjects. —But we must pur- 
sue our journey. Jinmediately confronting us is the lofty 
Sugar Loaf, which, every moment, becomes a more in- 
terestipg object. At a slight turn of the road we obtain 
the first view of the delightful village of Enniskerry. The 
traveller must not expect to find here any of the wretched- 
ness and misery which in his mind is associated with an 
Irish village. No, (thanks to the noble proprietor, Lord 
Powerscourt,) here is substantial comfort mingled with 
afiluence, and the people are industrious and contented, 
well. fed and comfortably lodged. The mud cabin has 
here given place to the comfortable stone cottage, with 
a smiling litle garden plot surrounding it. The ab- 
sardity of the proposition, advanced in Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
system of political economy, that resident landlords are of 
no benefit, and absentecism no injury to [reland, is here 
triumphantly proved. This charming village, surrounded 
with sublime mountains, is only nine miles distant from 
Dublin, and is in the immediate vicinity of scenery 
which, for picturesque grandeur, is not, I believe, 
equalled in the United Kingdom. The Scalp, it will be 
recollected, is only two miles distant from this village; 
the Dargle scarcely one ; and Powerscourt Waterfall about 


three miles. The chain of wountains, among which these , 


splendid scenes are situated, on every turn of the read, or 








winding of the path, form, like a magnificent kaleidoscope, 
an ever-varying succession of choice views. Before descend- 
ing into Enniskerry, the Sugar Loaf is scen to the greatest 
advantage; as the bottom of the hollow, now before us, 
may be considered as its base, the whole of that grand 
mountain may be said to be in view; for a considerable 
way up, its sides are clothed with a short sweet grass, 
on which flocks of sheep are feeding; but it is entirely 
destitute of wood. Higher up, the mountain becomes 
rather boggy, in parts, and darker in its hue. The peak, 
or about three or four huncred feet of the top, is a bare 
bleak heap of loose stones, apparently thrown up from 
the centre by a volcanic eruption. The village of Ennis- 
kerry is, principally, built on a steep hill, at the other 
side of the valley, the Sugar Loaf forming a striking 
and peculiar back ground. The houses are well built, in 
a fanciful style, of two stories high, having a front or 
projecting roof. They are here called ‘* Swiss Cottages,” 
and harmonize well with the surrounding scenery.— 
There are many lodging-houses, in which genteel and 
comfortable accommodations may be obtained at a mode- 
rate expense; and I know no place where a month could 
be spent to more delightful advantage. A new inn has 
dately been built, which bids fair to afford every requisite 
accommodation. A stage-coach leaves Kaniskerry every 
moraing for Dublin, and returns in the evening. A 
visitor may take his seat on this coach for Enniskerry, 
—sleep there that night,—walk to the Waterfall,—back 
through the Dargle, and ou to Bray, which is three or 
four miles from Enniskerry, and ten from Dublin,— 
dine at Bray, and then take a seat in a jaunting-car 
for Dublin, where he may arrive after an absence of little 
more than twenty-four hours. 
But I have nearly lost sight of my own car and com- 
panions. The road runs through Mnniskerry. At the 
top of the hill is one of the principal entrances to Powers- 
court demesne, opposite to which there is a narrow road 
which leads to the Dargle, distant about half a mile. 
ut I must forego, uni my next, the attempt to describe 
this place, else I shall not reach Roundwood this night. 
However, as we have now reached the top of the hill, I 
will remount the car along with my companions. The 
view from this hill, over Enniskerry, is delightful.— 
As we jaunted over the copse we had a charming view 
of the Dargle, the Lover's Leap, and the delightful rich 
meadow country aboutit, over which the Sugar Loaf towers 
majestically. The road passes through Tinnechurch, (the 
seat of Mr. Grattan,) a beautiful place. The babbling 
brook, which curves round the house, gives a very pleasing 
appearance to it, and adds wonderfully to the richness of 
the scene. The view from Tinnechurch bridge unites all 
that is beautiful. From this bridge the road begins to 
ascend, and the country, for about two miles, continues 
of the same fine, cultivated description, well wooded, and 
beautifully laid ont, as it is from Enniskerry to this place. 
These are the scenes for lovers to wander through, on such 
an evening as that I am speaking of. It was beautifully 
fine, and the parting rays of the sun, which was fast sinking 
behind the hills, rested with such calm placidity onthe 
scene, that it harmonized the soul to love and devotion. 
Here, amid swelling hills and flowery meads, musically 
steal the babbling brooks, bright as crystal, sparkling as 
the diamond, where all is peaceful aud serene, and where 
the rude rough ‘passions of man are softened and lulled 
into kindness and benevolence, and where the gay feathered 
songsters sportively flutter around while they carol their 
evenitig lay—rugged must be the breast that love would 
not steal into. The road still continucs to ascend, the 
country at both sides is most beautiful and rich, fine 
woods and domains succeed each other until we approach 
the Long Hill, which may be considered part of the Sugar 
Loaf; the aspect of the country almost instantly changes 
to the wild and desolate; the elevation we have now to 
attain is very considerable; from Enniskerry bridge to this 





place may be considered as almest an undeviating ascent 
Ascending the Long Hill, over which the read runs, the 





travellers must dismount from the car, for the horse has as 
much to do as he well can perform in drawing the empty car. 
Over Lord Powerscourt’s decr park wall, which runs close 
to, and parallel with, the :0ad, on a clear day, a tolerable 


view of the waterfall and part of the hills surrounding the | 


valley may be obtained, the lofty and swelling Douce 
crowning all; but, for the same reason that makes me 
defer speaking of the Dargle, I shall refrain saying more, 
at present, of the waterfall. The road still continues to 
ascend, having the Sugar Loaf on the left and the Douce 
on the right, until we attain an elevated plain, which is 
little (if any) lower than the top of the Sugar Loaf. The 
country on all sides is one wild waste; here and there ac~ 
cur decent little homesteads, but more frequently miserable 
and wretched cabins, but even these are very scant in 
number. After three or four miles of this, we, at length, 
arrived at Roundwood, a little village, as I have said, seven- 
teen miles from Dublin; here is a tolerably decent 
uew inn, somewhat stylish, indeed particularly so, if the 
wild country in which it is situated be considered: but, as I 
hike old friends, { still continue to pay my respects to Judy, 
of Roundwood ; the renowned and attentive Judy, who is 
ever ready (io adopt her own peculiar language) to provide 
** Comf, and hap. for the Gents. from Dub.” 
Dublin. H. 
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THE COTTAGE ON THE CLIFF. 
ie 

Karly ‘on a levely July morning, in the year 1816, a 
party of young men, and myself, left the little village of 
L.———-, in North Wales, to continue our pedestrian tour 
through that romantic land: each with bis fishing-rod in 
his hand, his basket slung at his side, and his cigar in his 
mouth, strolled along the margin of the brook, casting his 
flies on the stream, in the hope of ensnaring its spotted 
tenants. ilaving, previous to setting eut, appointed a 
place of rendezvous at night, should we be separated in 
the pursuit of our sport, each of us sought out the eddies 
or depths, which he thought most likely to prove the haunt 
of his prey. Ihad wandered to a considerable distance 
from my comrades, and pursued a small branch of the 
brook which led me, gradually, decper and deeper into the 
tangled copse-wood, till I found it not only impossible to 
make use of my Line, but extremely diificult to guide 
it through the trees without entangling it among their 
mingled branches. I still felt loth to retrace my steps, 
expecting, at every turn, to see an opening, which might 
afford an opportunity of continuing my sport; and after 
toiling for nearly an hour, without the desired success, my 
perseverance was, at last, rewarded,—when, oh forcing 
my way through a clump of thickly entwined hazels, I 
found myself at the entrance of one of the most beautiful 
little valleys I ever beheld. I stood at the top of a 
small mound, down which the streamlet rushed like spark- 
ling silver, and then meandered gently along the level 
plain,—overhung, on one side, by a steep and lofty hill, 
covered with majestic oaks, intermingled with the humbler 
hazel, waving over the waters, and occasionaily laving 
their branches as though they wooed the source from 
whence they received their verdant beauty. On the other 
margin extended a level plain, for the breadth of about a 
hundred yards, the sward enamelled with wild flowers of 
unnumbered different hues, and its farther side also 
bounded by a lofiy wood-crowned hill; asingle spot alone 
was bare of trees—it was a rough, perpendicular ledge of 
rock, juiting out from the side of the mowntain, and 
looking doubly desolate and'barren when ¢ontrasted with 
the surrounding feliage. On its extreme brink rose a cot- 
tage,‘as dreary in appearance as the spot it occupied. The 
birds sent up towards heaven a thousand varied notes of 
melody from every tree, mingled with the gay notes of the 
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lark, soaring amid the cloudless blue; the summer sun shed 
his rich beams on every leaf, and the dewy sprays glittered 
like diamonds before his brilliant glance, whilst all Nature 
seemed exultingly to inhale the balmy breath of early morn 
—all except that high bleak rock, and that solitary dismal 
cottage ;—it hung beetling above that lovely vale, like 
Milton’s Satan scowling at the bliss of our first parents; 
so it seemed to frown over this second garden of Eden. 
No smoke issued from its chimney 3 (or, rather, the aper- 


ture which supplied a chimney’s place.) vo living thing 


appeared about, or within its walls ;—Wretchedness ruled 
it, and Desolation claimed it for histhrone. After musing 
long upon the singularity of its situation, and, in vain, at- 
tempting to conjecture a probable cause for its erection, 
so far secluded trom the haunts of men, strong curiosity 
urged me to endeavour to find a pathway up the cliff on 
which it stood, in the vague hope of discovering some in- 
scription which might affurd an insight into its mysterious 
history. After.a close search, I, at last, discovered what had 
evidently once been steps, cut in the sod, leading up the 
hill in the direction of the object in view, though the 
bushes had so much overgrewn them, that some years 
must have elapsed since they had been trodden by the foot 
of man. Forcing my way up these, I wound along the 
face of the hill until [ attained a situation a little above 
the shelf I sought, whence I immediately descended, and 
stood before the object of my quest. It then, for the 
first time, struck me that I had no excuse for entering a 
cottage belonging to another, who must have strong reasons 
for seclusion, or he would not have chosen such a residence- 
Then, again, it might be the private resort of robbers,— 
its appearance so strictly accorded with the Cescriptions 
(whether true or false) which we have often read of their 
haunts in other countries. But this fancy was soon dis- 
pelled by the reflection that the path had, evidently, been 
long untrodden ; that I was in Wales, not Italy; that I 
stood before a real cottage, instead of reading the de- 
scription of one ; and, finally, that it was a bright and 
glorious summer morning, and not a howling wintry 
midnight. ‘I will knock at the door and ask leave to 
light a cigar,” said I to myself, ** the inhabitants, who- 
ever they may be, if any, will not surely attempt to throw 
me from the cliff for so trifling a request.” Though I must 
confess I could not look over the edge of the shelf, upon 
the brink of which I stood, without a slight shuddering ; 
for, the winding and tangled path by. which I ascended 
deceived me as to the height I had attained; the flowers 
of the valley were no longer visible to my eye,—the gliding 
brook seemed but a motionless streak of silver, and the 
high oak was diminished by distance to a shrub. 

Whilst I cast my eye along the lowly valley, it hap- 
pened to rest upon the spot from whence I had begun my 
ascent; it then immediately struck me that no one could 
have passed either up or down that way for a much longer 
period than a cottage, like the one before me, could have 
been supplied with victuals; no other path was to be secn, 
and therefore, unless the habitant or habitants ascended 
through the bowels of the rock, the place must have been 
long tenantless. So judging, I approached the window, but 
found it too much covered with dirt and cobwebs to afford 
an insight into the interior of the premises. I passed a 
little farther, and knocked with the butt of ray rod against 
the door ;—a dull heavy sound alone replied to my sum- 
mons, giving evidence of the solitude that reigned within. 
I knocked louder and louder, but still no answer was 
returned; at length I laid my hand upon the lateh—it 
yielded, and I found myself in a small square room, (if 
room it might be called,) the floor of which consisted of 
bare, hard rovk, and the walls, of the same material, in 
rough masses, were piled upon each other with nothing but 
sods to fill up the chasms between, and supply the place 
of mortar; the roof was formed of boughs of trees, covered 
with sods, but not an article of furniture, of any descrip. 
tion, was to be seen, nor any vestige of inhabitants. On 
the bare rock, in the farthest corner, lay a heap of some- 
thing, which, on approaching, I shuddered to find the 


mouldering remains of a human form. 





The figure was 
extended on its back, in man’s attire, and by its side lay 
a roll of paper, which seemed, from its position, some 
time to have fallen from the hand which now showed 
nothing except the whitened bones of decayed mortality ! 
A sickening sensation of horror stole over me, my knees 
trembled, my head became dizzy, and it was with difficulty 
I could stagger from the cottage. When © gained the 
open air, T sat down upon the ground, whilst the per- 
iration stood in large drops upsn my forehead. In this 
ituation [ remained for some time, until, by degrees, the 
balmy influence ef the air began to recal the powers ot 
mind which had for a while been stupified. My blood 
began to flow more regularly, and my strength and firm. 
ness to return. I reflected that what T had seen was but 
insensible dust, us harmless as the sod J sat upon; and 
that if IT could obtain the roll of paper lying beside it, I 
haps be evabled thereby either to bring a mur- 
or, at all events, to unravel the most mys- 











might pe 
derer ta justice, 
terieus occurrence of which I had ever been a witness. 
Should I retrace my path and endeavour to find my com- 
panions? They had, doubtless, continued along the main 
branch of the brook, and were probably, ere this, some 
miles beyond the spot where I diverged from it, and 
should IT seck them, it might be very difficult again to 
discover the way to the valley, as I had been frequently 
obliged, in my passage thither, to lose sight of the 
brook for a considerable spaeg, owing to the imper- 
vioys thickness of the taugled underwood. Besides, 
might they not laugh at the individual who shrank 









from gazing on a skeleton? I was then very young, and 
the dread of ridicule was a convincin;; argument. I rose 


from the ground, and returned to the cottage, where I 
again saw the roll of paper, and, with some return of my 
tremor, stooped and grasped it. It felt clammy with the 
damp, and I could almost imagine it smelled of the dead. 
However, I retained it still, and made the best of my 
way down the steep. I locked little again at, the lovely 
valley ; it seemed to have assumed the livery of Death ; 
the glorious sky itself appeared to me like a huge pall, and 
the waving trees like the gloomy canopy for a vast charnel 
house: methought even the carol of the birds sounded 
ominous and mournful; and I hasted to retrace my former 
steps with a speed that in many instances delayed and de- 
feated its own object. At length, however, I found my 
way through the thicket, and, to my great joy, saw several 
of my comrades within a short distance of me. Their 
astonishment may easily be conceived, when, after some 
difficulty, I dispelled their incredulity, and persuaded 
them that what I described I had in reality seen. The 
paper was a convincing argument, and we procecded to 
read what here follows: — 
(T° be continued.) 





TIMBUCTOO VISITED BY A FRENCHMAN. 


The following letter of La Caille is interesting. 
addressed to the Geographical Society of Paris: 

Toulon, Oct. 10, 1828 —When I was in Senegal, in 
1824, I projected an expedition into Central Africa, to 
visit the cities of Jenne and Timbuctoo, objects of so 
much research to Europeans, and which have cost so many 
illustrious travellers their lives; finally, I determined to 
surpass, if possible, the English, who had gone before us. 
I decided, in consequence, to sét out for the interior, aided 
by my own resources only, being persuaded that, on my 
return, Government would appreciate my services, 

On the 19ch of April, 1827, I left Cascandy, on the Rio 
Nunez, and followed a caravan of Mandingo merchants 
going on the Niger. Thanks to the costume and the re- 
ligion of the country, both of which I had adopted, the 
numerous difficulties of this painful journey were lessened. 
I crossed the lofty mountains of Sencgambia, Fouta 
Dhialon, the countries of Kankau, Wasonlo, &c., and 
arrived at Time, a village inhabited by Mahometan 
Mandingoes, situated in the south of Bambara, where I 
was delayed for three months by a severe illness. 

On the 9th of January, 1828, I resumed my journey. 


It is 


J visited the isle and the city of Jenne, and I embarked 





on the Niger, in a vessel of GO tons, destined for Tim- 
buctoo, which I reached after a painful voyage of a month. 
The city is situated five miles to the north of Kaba, ina 
plain of moving sand, where nothing can grow but slight 
bushes. I remained there fourteen days; studied the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants, the commerce, 
and the resources of the country ; and possessed myself 
of all the information I could procure, J next bent my 
course to the north, for the purpose of crossing the Great 
Deser:, and I reached Kl Arawan, This city is six days, 
Journey tothe north of Timbuctoo. It is situated ona 
barren spot, without a single tree or shrub. The burning 
east wind reigns there perpetuaily. ‘continued my route 
to the north, and gained the wells of Teligue, cight days’ 
journey from El} Arawan. From that I plunged into the 
desert to the N.N.W. The soil. here is composed of 
moving sand, and rocks of grey quartz. After travelling 
for two months, and suffering the severest privations in 
this horrible desert, I at last arrived at Tafilet. I then 
went to Fez, Mequing, Rabut, and Tangier, where I was 

itably received by Mr. Delaporte, the Vice-Consul of 


— 











1ospit 

France, who paid me all the attentions my situation re« 

quired. Shortly after IT embarked on board a goelctte, 

which brought me to Toulon, where I am at present ina 
’ 


state of convalescenee.’ 
The Geographical Society, on the 27th ult., voted him 
a pecuniary indemnity. 











LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 


To J.C. Daniell, of Limpley, in the parish of Bradford, 
Wiltshire, clothier, for his improvements in the machinery 
used for dressing woollen cloth.—Dated the 18th of Sept. 
1828,—6 months allowed to enrol specification 

To J. Melville, of Upper Harley-street, for improve- 
ments in propelling vesscis.-- 18th of Sept.—6 months. 

To E.F. Orson, of Prince’s-square, Finsbury, for an 
improved cartridge for sporting purposes. —18th of Sept.— 
6 months. 

To J. Jones, of Leeds, for improvements in machinery 
for pressing or finishing woollen cloths.—25th of Sept.— 
6 months. 

To P. Rigby Wason, Esq. of the Middle Temple, bar- 
rister-at law, for improvement in stick scaling-wax.—25th 
of September.—6 months. 

To J. Neville, of New Walk, Shad Thames, Surrey, 
for his apparatus for obtaining mechanical power from 
falls and streams of water.—25th of Sept.—6 months. 

To T. Fowler, of Great Torrington, Devon, for im- 
provements in or for raising and circulating hot water, 
hot oils, and other hot fluids, for domestic and other pur- 
poses.—2d of October.—6 months. 

To J. Brunton, of West Bromwich, Stafford, engineer, 
for improvements in the apparatus for manufacturing coal- 
gas and coke.—2d of October. —6 months. 

To D. Napier, of Warren-street, Fitzroy-square, for 
improvements in machinery applicable to letter-press- 
printing.—2d of October.—2 months. 

To T. Tippett, of Gwennap, Cornwall, for improve- 
ments in the construction and working of engines with 
steam and air, and in the boiler or generator of steam, 
and in the application of such improved engines to a new 
method of propelling vessels and other floating bodies. 











Chemical Experiment.—A New Fire Screcn for the 
Ladies. —D:aw a landscape on paper with common Indian 
ink, representing a winter scene or mere outline; the fo- 
liage to be painted with muriate of cobalt, (green,) mu- 
riate of copper, (yellow,) and acetate of cobalt, (blue ;) all 
which colours dry in invisibly ; but on the screen being 
held near the fire, the gentle warmth will occasion the trees, 
flowers, &c. to display themselves in their natural colours, 
and winter is magically changed to spring. As the paper 
cools, the colours disappear; and the effect may be re- 
peated as often as required —London paper.—| This new 
fire screen, is probably half a century old, and the experi- 
ment has been exhibited perhaps a thousand times, by our 
public lecturers, and as often described in our elementary 
works. We recollect Dr. Garnett turning it to very good 
account in his lectures in Liverpool, upwards of thirty 
years since. There were amongst his audience several 
physicians and medical men; and the invisible subject of 
his experiment was a caricature on the profession, which, 
when subjected to the action of heat, unexpectedly dis- 
covered an excellent caricature of physicians in consvlta- 
tion, the result of which is, that, although they all differ 
about the nature of the complaint, they agree in the mode 
of treatment, exclaiming, one and all, ** We'll bleed him 4 

Vell bleed him !"—=—_Ldit. Kal. 
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Poetry. 





STANZAS. 


—=__- 


The pomp and circumstance of glorious war. 
Shakspeare. 


—- 


The helmet and the plume, 
And the sabre flashing bright, 
Oh speak they not of gloom, 
Of the gory field of fight ? 
Of the dying, and the dead, 
On a stranger plain remote ; 
And the vulture screaming dread, 
And the raven’s funeral note ? 


The glitter, and the show, 
Of the brilliant parade, 
Oh, tells it not of woe, 
And the cypress’ solemn shade ? 
While the martial music, gay, 
Tho’ soft as shepherd’s lute, 
Ah! seems it not to say, 
Soon, motionless, and mute,— 


Soon, soon, for those who hear, 


And for those our tones that wake; 


Chiil and lifeless on the bier, 


Shall no gladsome morning break ; 


Nor * spirit-stirring drum,” 
With its well-remembered roll, 

Recal from dreams of home, 
And usurp supreme control ! 


Oh, the glitter, and the show, 
To me are dismal things ; 
And the banners waving slow, 
Seem as the ebon wings 
Of Death’s angel, when he flies 
On his fatal errand dread, 
While mingle battle-cries 
With the requiem for the dead ! 


Liverpool. 








GRIEF. 





BY DAVID LESTER RICHARDSON. 





(From the Juvenile Keepsake for 1829.) 
— 

A sudden gleam came o’er me, 

A gathering throng of fears 

Enshrouded all before me, 

And through the mist of tears, 

I saw the coming years! 


Tis strange how transient sorrow 
The mental sight deludes : 


To-day the world is dark—to-morrow 


No saddening shade intrudes, 
To tinge our brighter moods. 


I heard the low winds sighing 
Above the cheerless earth, 
And deemed the hope of dying 
Was all that life was worth, 
And scoffed at human mirth. 


From that wild dream awaking, 
And through the clouds of care 
The spirit’s sunshine breaking, 
I marvelled how despair 

Could haunt a world so fair! 





SCOTCH SONG. 
—<—— 
(From Friendship’s Offering, just published.) 
—<=— 
Arr,—My heart’s in the Highlands. 
The Highlands! the Highlands !—O, gin I were there! 
Tho’ the mountains and muirlands be rugged and bare, 
Tho’ bleak be the clime, an’ but scanty the fare,— 
My heart's in the Highlands—O, gin I were there ! 


The Highlands! the Highlands !—My full bosom swells 
When I think o’ the streams gushing wild thro’ the dells, 
And the hills towering proudly, the lochs gleaming fair ! 
My heart’s in the Highlands—O, gin I were there! 


The Highlands! the Highlands !—Far up the grey glen 
Stands a cozy wee cot, wi’ a but and a ben, 
An’ a dais at the door, wi’ my auld mother there 
Crooning—‘* Haste ye back, Donald, an’ leave us nae 
mair.” ‘ 
The Highlands! the Highlands! &c. 








A UNIVERSAL PRAYER;' 
DEATH} A VISION OF HEAVEN; AND A VISION OF 
HELL.—BY ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 
Author of the ** Omnipresence of the Deity,” a Poem. 
—— 
We give the following extract from the Universal Prayer :— 
And muy the old, upon whose gray- worn heads 
Past Time has placed an honourable crown, 
When earth grows dim, and worldly joys decay, 
Find heaven advancing, as the world retires! 
O thou that fathomest the guilty mind, 
And canst unravel each unhallow’d thought 
Untold, arouse the erring soul, by sin 
Withdrawn from thee! unveil the form of Vice, 
And bare her hideous aspect to the eye 
Of Truth; then bid the rebel heart return, 
And blot its errors with repentant tears. 


In every scene 
A love for thee prevails; creation breathes 
Of heaven. The vaulted sky bedropt with stars, 
The ocean roll’d to rest, or sending up 
Tremendous pzans to her mighty Lord !— 
The field and flower—whate’er in noontide walk 
Is sweet,—allure his wondering heart to him, 
The source and spirit of the moving whole : 
All order, beauty, and perfection here, 
Are but as shadows of more perfect bliss 
Cast from a purer world; he dwells in Thee, 
And Thou in him ; heaven is his native home, 
And immortality shall hail him there. 


From the Poem on Death. 
Lo! 

A distant landscape, dawning forth amid 
The bright suffusion of a summer sun. 
On yonder mead, that like a windless lake 
Shines in the glow of heaven, a cherub boy 
Is bounding, playful as a breeze new born, 
Light as the beam that dances by his side. 
Phantom of beauty! with his trepid locks 
Gleaming like water-wreaths,—a flower of life, 
To whom the fairy world is fresh, the sky 
A glory, and the earth one huge delight ! 
Joy shaped his brow, and Pleasure rolls his eye, 
While Innocence, from out the budding lip, 
Darts her young smiles along his rounded cheek. 
Grief hath not dimm’d the brightness of his form, 
Love and affection o’er him spread their wings, 
And Nature, like a nurse, attends him with 
Her sweetest looks. The humming bee will bound 
From out the flower, nor sting his baby hand ; 
The birds sing to him from the sunny tree, 
And, suppliantly, the fierce-eyed mastiff fawn 
Beneath his feet, to court the playful touch. 





To rise all rosy from the arms of sleep, 
And, like the sky-bird, hail the bright-cheek’d morn 
With gleeful song: then o’er the bladed mead 
To chase the blue-wing'd butterfly, or play 
With curly streams; or, led by watchful Love, 
To hear the chorus of the trooping waves, 
When the young breezes laugh them into life ! 
Or listen to the mimic ocean roar 
Within the womb of spiry sea-shell wove,— 
From sight and sound to catch intense delight, 
And infant gladness from each happy face;— 
These are the guileless duties of the day : 
And when, at length, reposeful evening comes, 
Joy-worn he nestles in the welcome couch, 
With kisses warm upon his cheek, to dream 
Of heaven, till morning wakes him to the world. 
The scene hath changed into a curtain’d room, 
Where mournful glimmers of the mellow sun 
Lie dreaming on the walls! Dim-eyed and sad, 
And dumb with agony, two parents bend 
O’er a pale image, in the coffin laid,— 
Their infant once, the laughing, leaping boy, 
The paragon, and nursling of their souls! 
Death touch’d him, and the life-glow fled away 
Swift as a gay hour’s fancy ; fresh and cold 
As winter’s shadow, with his eyelids seal’d, 
Like violet lips at eve, he lies enrobed— 
An offering to the grave; but, pure as when 
It wing’d from heaven, his spirit hath returned, 
To lisp its hallelujahs with the choirs 
Of sinless babes, imparadised above. 
En ae 
THE REED-SPARROW’S NEST. 
—_ 
BY THE AUTHOR ®F “‘ SOLITARY HOURS.” 





(From the New Year's Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir.) 





** Come here, and I’ll show you a wonderful work, 
I’ll show you the reed-sparrow’s nest ; 
Only see what a neat, warm, compact little thing ! 
Mister Nash could not build such a house for the King, 
Not he, let him labour his best. 


** Tis hardly a house, though—a cradle, methinks, 
Slung up like an Indian’s, between 

Those six reedy pillars, so slender and tall, 

Each topped, like a turret of Oberon’s hall, 
With its own fairy banner of green. 


‘6 And see! the green banners are waving aloft, 
And the cradle rocks gently below ; 
And the shafts that uphold it, so slender and tall” — 
“‘They’re bending !—they’re breaking !—the cradle will 
fall, 
For the breeze is beginning to blow !”” 
*¢ Tet it blow, let it blow: let them rock to and fro; 
Reeds, cradle, and all—never fear :— 
’T was an instinct unerring (God's gift to the weak) 
Taught the poor little builder this covert to seek, 
That the hurricane only comes near— 


4 “ Only near enough (hark !) just to pipe in the shrouds, 


The tall tree tops, with musical din : 

And to rattle the hazels and hollies about, 

And behind them to bluster and make a great rout, 
Like a bully who cannot get in, 


*‘ And to puff here and there, through a chink in the 
leaves, 
At the reeds, and the reed-sparrow’s nest ; 
Just enough to unfurl the green banners aloft, 
And to balance the cradle, with motion so soft, 
It but lulls the young nurslings to rest. 


‘s And there sits the mother bird, brooding in peace, 
And her mate is beginning to sing— 

Proud, I warrant, is he, of a house, child, and wife, 

Of the house he helped to build; —Mister Nash, for his life, 
Could not build such a one for the King ! 





aoeeeeea 


adle will 


rouds, 


in the 


ce, 
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his life, 
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ORIGINAL VARIATIONS, 


INTRODUCED BY MRS. BILLINGTON, ON THE CONCLUDING PASSAGE OF THE AIR OF 


THE SOLDIER TIR’D. 


—_—_ 


On looking over some manuscripts a few days since, we found the following morceau, which we had copied almost twenty years ago from Le Beau Monde, of May, 1809. 
As it may amuse our musical readers, and does not occupy much space, we have given it a place here. 





ORIGINAL. 




















sHMathematical Department. 


Mlisceilanies. 





(Continued from eur last.) 
—-_— 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

29. By Mr. J. Campbell.—Some detachments of artil- 
lery divided a certain number of cannon balls. The first 
detachment took 72 and 1-9th of the remainder ; the second 
took 144 and 1-9th of the remainder; the third took 216 
and 1-9th of the remainder ; the fourth took 288 and 1-9th 
of the remainder, and so on, when it was discovered, by 
the commnding officer, that the shot had been equally 
divided. Find the number of detachments, and the num- 
ber of balls taken. 

30. By Mr. J. Baines —Investigate the form of a right 
cone such, that when standing on its base, on a horizontal 
plane, another right cone, whose vertical angle is one-third 
of the former, shall, when placed with its base on the slant 
side of the cone to be found, just rest, and not tumble 
over, the friction of the slant side ef the cone being suffi- 
cient to prevent the incumbent cone from sliding. 

31. By Cambro Britannica.—A trapezium, A B C D, 
is so constructed, that when the diagonals, A C and B D, 
make equal angles with C D, A C also makes with A D 
the same angle that BD makes with BC. Prove that C D 
is parallel to A B. : 

According to the request of T. H. R., we beg to inform 
him, that his solution 1s on true principles; also, that cor- 
respondents will have their solutions published, if good 
ones, without being members of the society. 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill-street, 


Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 
‘ 


EARTHQUAKES. 

Turin, October 11.—About two o’clock in the morning 
of the 10th instant, we had another shock of an earth- 
quake, and a second half an hour afterwards. They did 
not do the least damage, and were slighter than the shock 
of the night before. The motion was undulatory, and as 
it seemed in a southern direction, we may suspect some 
violent convulsion of Vesuvius. The shock which we had 
here in the night of the 8th (or morning of the 9th) was 
felt at Vercelli, Genoa, and other places. 

An article from Teflis, of the 10th September, states 
that a violent shock of an earthquake had just been felt 
in the province of Schirvan, which has detroyed some 
thousands of houses and other buildings throughout the 
province. A village situated about a mile from the foot 
of a high mountain has been completely buried under the 
earth ejected from it. At one place a wide chasm has been 
made in the earth, extending about two miles, from which 
a light issues at night of a pale colour. 

Genoa, October 9.—After a slight shock of an earth- 
quake last night, about ten o’clock, not perceptible 
to the greater part of the inhabitants, a more violent 
one shook the city for about thirty seconds. The oscilla- 
tion, accompanied by a horrible crash, threw us into a 
terrible fright, which was increased by the darkness of the 
| night; it was then eleven minutes after three o’clock. A 
| greater part of the pulation, wailing and half dressed, 

ran out into the gardens and squares, and there waited till 
| day-light before they returned to their dwellings. A third 
| shock was heard at half-past eight in the morning. It is 
| now hoped that the crisis is past, end that the earth will 








be at rest. A great number of houses are split from top 
to bettom, and among the rest the Ducal Palace, whose 
fine hall, which passes for one of the most beautiful in 
Europe, was rent intwo. Several chimneys, some of the 
turrets ornamenting our churches, and the clock of St. 
Peter d’Arena, have been broken to pieces. Nobody has 
perished ; but news from the environs is impatiently ex- 
pected, for it appears that, about sun-set, the shock was 
tauch more terrible. 





Two men of fashion meeting a beautiful lady in a nar- 
row thoroughfare in Glasgow, her ear caught the foliow- 
ing observations:—‘* I protest, Bobby, this place is as 
narrow as Balaam’s Passage,” (a lane in Glasgow.) ** Yes,” 
said his companion, ‘‘ and, like Balaam, I am stopped by 
an angel.” ‘* And I,” replied the lady, ‘* by the ass.” 





American Genius.—TIt is owing to the continual teasing 
of musquitos that America has produced so few works of 
genius. Whocould possibly compose himself to think, 
with such an odious insect eternally humming in his cars, 
and thirsting for his blood ?—Barrow’s Cochin China. 





Lord Norbury’s Last.—A friend of Lord Norbury ob- 
served that Mr. Lawless expected to do wonders on his 
route from Colon to the North, until he was prevented by 
the armed yeomanry. Ay, replied his Lordship: but, 
you will recollect, after a Colon we come to a full stop !— 
London paper.—[ The prototype of this last pun is in Joe 
Miller, and is thus told :—An unfortunate master printer 
had made an attempt at suicide, and, svon after, a person 
meeting one of his apprentices, said, ‘I hear that your 
master has put a period to his existence?” to which young 
typo replied, ‘*‘ No, Sir; it was not a full stop, but 
comma ; for he is now recovering.” 
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he Bouquet. 


“ J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





THE HAROLD OF FASHIONABLE LIFE, 
Sr 


(From the Vinter’s Wreath.) 


Herbert Leland had been but little familiarized with the 
grosser scenes of this tradesman-like world, when, at the 
age of nineteen, with all the advantages of birth, fortune, 
and talent, together with the finest temper and the whitest 
teeth in the world, he became a member of Christ Church, 
Oxford, where be was very shor:ly voted “* a correct man,” 
by the select and exclusive Set of the 7'u/ts and Honour- 
ables of that society. He ran through the usual course of 
dissipation with the fatal precocity which ever marks the 
errors of genius ; and Sardanapalus himself could not have 
been more classically epicurean, or gentlemanly in the se- 
lection of his pleasures. But ere long he was doomed to 
experience the inevitable consequences of such pursuits; 
the zest of novelty, which, at first, disguised their real 
vapid hollowncss, wore off, but their paralyzing effects re- 
mained, and be found hienself, in the very summer of his 
age, with the withering of autumn on bis cheek, and ihe 
coldness of winter at his heart. 

After depositing in the bosom of Alma Mater the great 

rtion of the learning he had brought with him to her 
valls, he Jeft the great Alexandriaof Europe for ‘e me- 
tropolis; and, having taken up his abede at Long’s, fell 
in with some college friends, who first sympathized with 
him on the loss of his health, and then proceeded to con- 
sole with him on the loss of his money: in short, he was 
nearly ruined. His friends fell from him like insects from 
a blighted bough. Their defection aroused him, and com- 
pelled bim, for the first time, to look around him. He 
could scarcely recognize the world of his imagination in 
the world which he beheld. ‘The first was a finely-pencilled 
landscape with a long perpective of sun and shade; but it 
was nolikeness: the other wasa dark homely picture, dirty, 
Dutch, and unromantic; but then, it was xo copy, but an 
original. 

His finances were once more recruited by the decease of 
the last of his family, and he became the possessor of a 
large and unencumbered estate, which had been the heir- 
loom of along and noble line. He had now to decide 
whether he would retire into the quiet and unambitious 
walks of domestic life, or mingle with the mighty on 
earth, the noble, the talented, and the wealthy ;—he 
proudly chose the latter; and efter passing two or three 
years in the senseless routine of ** fashionable life,” during 
which he squandered his noble inheritance in pandering 
to the taste of cthers, he acquired a name that a Brummel 
might have envied. But he was the world’s idol only as 
long as he was its dupe ;—he had dissipated his wealth in 
courting its suffrage; he became guilty of poverty, and 
the world was inexorable. At last he ‘* went out’? with 
the air of a retiring minister, and philosophically deter- 
mined to cut the world, when, in fact, the world had cud 
him. 

The village of ——, in the county of Devonshire, was 
the spot he selected for his retirement, His appearance in 
the village created a considerable sensation; and several 
of my aunts were seen shortly afterwards, waddling from 
house to house, in all the agonies of craving and ungrati- 
fied curiosity respecting the ** strange gentleman.” During 
these visits he was severally pronounced to be, on the most 
decided authority, a swindler, a music-master, a murderer 
in disguise, and a minister of state. For some time the 
haughtiness of his manner effectually repelled the civili- 
ties of the natives, who stood corrected by the insolent 
dignity of his eye, which, lightening from beneath his 
dark curling hair, gave a peculiarly aristocratical cast to 
his countenance. There were, however, one or two har- 
dened old retired citizens, who, presuming on their purses, 
ventured to inflict several sly offers of patronage on the 
stranger; such as a seat in the church, permission to 
shoot, or an invitation to dinner. It is even rumoured, 
that one of these infatuated persons, (to the utter astonish- 
ment of a large party of gentlemen who were dining with 
Sir Arthur Ellington, a neighbouring baronet,) had ven- 
tured to take wine with him, and even to be facetious in 
his presence ; but this fact requires confirmation. 

Leland had played the hermit for a few months, during 
which time his heart had been freezing in the shade of 
solitude, when the politeness of the venerable baronet al- 
ready mentioned again attracted him within the pale of 
society; but he was no longer its dupe, but its tyrant. 
The freshness of his spirit had faded with the bloom of his 
cheek ; and he was—a man without a heart! 

The family seat of Sir Arthur Ellington was an ancient 





pile, in good preservation, and furnished with the usual 
Gothic fixtures of old country seats:—old servants, old 
pictures, old wine, and old women. There was one, how- 
ever, who seemed to stand apart from this antique assem- 
blage, like the Hebe in the picture gallery, that stood 
smiling from a sunny niche on ihe dark and frowning 
beauties of the older scheol, and this was Edith Ellington. 

Had the gentle, graceful Edith met the eye of Leland 
before the world had set its stamp upon him, fe must 
have loved; and had the unsuspecting gixl but known 
what a blighted desert was the heart of him on whom she 
was bestowing the first incense of her maiden affections, 
she had never loved! But could the haughty look of in- 
dependence, thet sat on the expanded brow of Leland, be 
that of the wily bypocrite, or needy fertune-hunter ? 
Could that fincly-toned voiec,—that full, eloquent eye, be 
the portion of the deceiver? or that graceful, unobtrusive 
softness of manner dwell with the heartless ? Edith was a 
woman, and a bad reasoner. Edith was a country girl, 
and had only mixed in high life enough to attain its ele- 
gancies, without learning its heartlessness. She saw the 
temple lovely from witheut, and dreamt not that all was 
corruption within! The advances of the fabled serpent te 
the pillow of the slumbering infant were not more secret 
or fatal, than are the insinuating flatteries of the well-bred 
hypecrite to the bosom of the woman who listens and loves. 
Edith loved, and, with the untamed enthusiasm of our 
early days, she loved ‘+ she knew not why, and cared not 
wherefore.” Had her understanding but asked the ques- 
tion, her heart would have indignantly rejected its sug- 
gestions, and appealed to her lover for sympathy. But 
he, alas! had no heart. 

The voice of the deceiver was as sweet to Edith as his 
snares were fatal. Often, as she steed at his side watching 
the evening star trembling on the bosom of the lake, did 
she listen with undeubting tenderness to tlie well-told tale 
of his love; and as often did he return, with counterfeited 
emotion, her affectionate glances, and thought of—paying 
his debts. 

She was won. I saw her kneel at the altar, her dark 
hair wreathed with flowers; and thought of the garland- 
bound victims that bowed of yore before the shrines of 
Moloch. 

She had given him all that woman ever bestowed on 
man; and fondly and jealously did she wateh,—alas! 
that she should watch in vain, for the deep devotedness 
she gave. The lover svon cooled into the husband; and 
that husband was—a man of the world. 

Long dig she pour out the overflowings of her love, un- 
requited and unacknowledged. The melancholy conviction 
came upon her at last, that she was deceived. Yet she 
bore, in silent, meek endurance, the mockery of the well- 
bred attentions by which the gentleman conceals the man. 
Nay, when at last he stood forth a convicted and undeny- 
ing traitor te the best feelings of the heart, with the un- 
calculating simplicity of woman’s love, she would have 
trusted and believed him still; but her heart was break- 
ing. 

I called at Ellington Hall, a year after Leland'’s mar- 
riage. The seat of Sir Arthur had become his, by the 
death of the venerable old man. Edith was sitting alone, 
in deep mourning, at a large oriel window that overlooked 
the lake 3 her cheek was resting upon her hand; she was 
paler than ] had before seen her; and her eye looked 
darker, perhaps from the contrast with her complexion. 
I asked for Leland; he was in London; she gave me his 
letters from her bosom. He was very busy, perhaps happy ; 
he was negotiating for a seat in the Commons; had his 
betting-book to make up at Tattersall’s; and was then 
going to see the St. Leger run fur at Doncaster. On one 
day he was to dine at the club- house, on another at Long’s, 
and on the third at the mess of the Guards. I could not 
avoid contiasting these amusements with those of the silk« 
rowned youngster J recollected him at Oxford. Then, all 
Gis pleasures were recherché, at least, and passionate, if 
not intellectual ; but now they were all of the most selfish 
cast, and he appearcd to live only to gamble,and to dine. 
And this was the man who had pretended to fly, in dis- 
gust, from the world, a philosepher and a hermit! This 
was the man for whom a being like Edith was at once a 
widow and a wife! 

In conversation she speaks of him with uncomplaining 
tenderness. Ske said she was happy, but there was a 

lancholy meaning in her dark eyes that told another 
tale. They were gleaming wiih an unwonted brightness, 

nd a deep stillness seemed to hover over her complexion, 
although her ‘ig dasked, at intervals, with a faint 





and evanescent - Her tale is told. I never saw her 
afterwards ; shg.dked of a broken heart, and Leland paid 


his debts, Poe f 
For a long time I marked the course of Herbert Leland 
through thy.vanious vicissitudes that usually attend the! 





** young men upon town.’’ [I missed him at last, and was 
told that he had ** levanted ;”’ and for ten years I heard 
nothing ofhim. A short time back I was informed that 
he was in England, in bad health, and living upon a 
small annuity, allowed him by the trustees of his wife’s 
estate. 

During the last summer I was sitting upon one of the 
benches in the High-street, Cheltenham, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a fashionably dressed, middle-aged 
man, who was sauntering up and down the pavé, with 
an air of bilious indifference; in the most literal sense, 
**looking on the world with a jaundiced eye.” There 
was a certain foreign, unsexed expression in his counte- 
nance, which was ages A made up of teeth and hair. 
From time to time he patteda huge poodle dog that fol- 
lowed him; or indolently stared, with about an equal 
degree of interest, upon a pretty woman as she passed ; his 
whole mind being evidently absorbed by the contempla- 
tion of two grand objects, those, namely, of getting an 
appetite and of gettung adinner. And this was all that 
remained of what was once Herbert Leland! 








Gisgrappual srotices. 





THE LATE QUEEN OF WIRTEMBERG., 

The sudden demise of the above Royal Persenage has 
opened a melancholy breach in the hearts of her illustrioug 
relatives; and in that country whose sceptre she had shared, 
and with whose prosperity she had identified herself for a 
period of more than thirty years, it has excited the most 
lively sentiments of grief. 

Although her Majesty had enjoyed but indifferent health 
for a series of years, and was subject to certain spasmodic 
attacks which ofven brought her valuable life into apparent 
jeopardy, yet neither the public mind, nor even that of 
her immediate attendants, was prepered for the lamentable 
result which has just transpired. On Saturday, the 4th of 
October, her Majesty appeared, and passed the evening, 
nearly as usual; on Sunday she became indisposed ; the 
symptoms gradually increased ; on Monday they became 
alarming, and in the course of the day she had a tranquil 
passage trom time to eternity. 

Her Majesty’s visit last year to her native country is 
fresh in the recollection of every one; and it was hoped 
that her health had derived essential benefit from the 
change of air, and the revival of all those sympathies and 
associations, and more particularly of that personal and 
family intercourse from which she had been so long de- 
barred by continental warfare. This was the impression 
left upon our minds, as she parted from our shores last 
autumn, to return to Germany; and the present event is 
another and painful instance of the rutility of human hopes, 
and the imperfection of human foresight. Her Majesty, 
it is well known, retired to ber magnificent chateau of 
Louisburg, upon the death of her Royal Consort. in 1816, 
where, surrounded by select members trom her Court and 
Council, and at the head of which was the venerable Count 
de Goerliiz, whose attachment had stood the test of many 
years and eventful changes, she passed her days in the 
uninterrupted discharge of those duties which add fresh 
lustre to her exalted station, and in the strict -ebservance 
ef those admirable principles by which she had so eften 
swayed the powerful minds of others, and by which she 
regulated every impulse of her own. It was here, in par- 
ticular, that every surrounding object acknowledged the 
influence of her presence, and where the beneficent acts of 
the ** Good Queen” were felt and admired; and though 
done in secret, the gratitude of those her bounty had suc- 
coured in distress, or raised above it, was reflected in silent 
offerings, from the peasant’s hearth to the presence-cham- 
ber in her palace.* 

It had been, for many years, her Majesty’s custom to 
pass some portion of every summer at the Baths of Deinach, 
a short distance from the capital, as well for the benefit of 
the waters as to vary the monotony of her retired Court, 
to give a fresh impulse to the health and minds of those 
of whom it was composed, and over whost happiness she 
watched with parental solicitude. Her Majesty’s annual 
visit to this romantic and secluded spot was anticipated by 
all ranks with impatience, and hailed with loyalty and 
delight, as the signal for resuming those innocent festivi- 
ties, in which the entire populace took an eager part, and, 
in the presence of their august patroness, revived the an- 
cient games of the country, while the victors in these were 
rewarded by suitable prizes, instituted and distributed by 
her Majesty in person. 





* The writer of this brief sketch bas been informed, on 
the spot, that not less than seventy families in the neigh- 
bourhovud shared in her Majesty’s daily bounty. 
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Having repeatedly felt the salutary effects of a summer 
residence here, her Majesty had thereby acquired a strong 


local attachment for the spot. It is a singularly romantic ; 
hamlet, situated on the border of the Black Forest, skirted | 


by feudal and monastic ruins, and presenting an endless 
succession of all those picturesque beauties which arrest 
and fix the attention of the naturalist or the painter, and, 
to a refined and contemplative mind, give free scope for 
the indulgence of the best feelings of which the human 
heart is susceptible. It was here, too, in an antique and 
extensive palace, overhung by hills of pine, traversed by 
a mountain streain, and commanding objects of unceasing 
interest, that her Majesty was in the habit of receiving 
annual visits from some member of her august family. 

On the day of her Majesty’s leaving this place on her 
return to Louisburg, in the month of August, it was the 
uniform and affecting custom of the peasantry and others 
to assemble on the morning of her departure, to testify 
their strong attachment to their royal and beloved mis- 
tress, by twining the pannels of her carriage and all its 
appendages with wreaths of evergreen and the choicest 
flowers of the place and season, as the silent but expressive 
votive offering for ‘her return. 

The same ceremony was observed as the several carri- 
ages of her Majesty’s suite left in succession ; and at every 
halt in her progress, fair hands continued to offer symbolic 
flowers, till the haHs of Louisburg rang once more with 
the Royal welcome. It is hardly two months since this 
beautiful and affecting ceremony took place for the last 
time! But now, alas! the scene is sadly reversed: the 
mournful pageant is announced at every gate—the mourn- 
ers have arranged themselves in weeds—and the hands 
that so lately offered flowers, are now twining the cypress 
wreath ! 

Could a well regulated life prolong or insure its duration, 
the lamented object of a nation’s sorrow might still have 
liyed to receive and to communicate happiness ; but, alas! 
the ** race is not to the swi‘t, nor the battle to the strong,”’ 
nor lengthened days to these whose life has been a blessing 
to mankind. 

The mode of life pursued by her Majesty was invariable 
and systematic. During the summer she had usually con- 
cluded her morning toilette by six, often much earlier. 
She appeared in public at one o'clock, when she received 
the homage of her Court, and that ef the strangers, or 
functionaries, who had the extrée to her table, and, fol- 
lowed by whom, she shortly after proceeded to the banquet- 
room. After dinner she adjourned to the drawing-room, 
whence, after an interchange of compliments, &c. she gene- 
rally retired to her private apartment, leaving her guests 
to their own free disposal; or, when the weather invited, 
she took an airing in some of the beautiful avenues in the 
neighbouring forests. At five o'clock tea was announced ; 
music, vocal and instrumental, or other domestic pastimes, 
occasionally an opera, followed, and filled up the space 
between tei and supper. This latter meal was announced 
at nine o’clock, during which an admirable band continued 
to play the select and popular airs of Germany, and occa- 
sionally introduced the Royal Anthem of Exgland, and 
other patriotic airs, with great feeling and effect. By ten 
o'clock, or a little after, the repast had finished; her Ma- 
jesty had received the salutation of the night, aud the 
officers and ladies of the Court retired to their several 
apartments through thelong and shadowy corridors, ‘This 
daily practice of domestic order and arrangement reininded 
one forcibly of the excellent and similar habits of our fore- 
fathers during the reign of Queen Elizabeth—habits 
which have*been soimpradendy infringed upon, though 
not without their forfeit, by the less salutary discipline of 
modern times. 

As the activity of her Majesty’s mind was incessant, so 
were her hands selilom without some adequate subject for 
the display of her refined and cultivated taste, or the ex- 
ercise of that laudable industry which, to ber, had become 
delightful from long habit, and of which innumerable 
traces remain, to excite our admiration, and to be trea- 
sured as the finest ornaments of the royal palace. In this 
her Majesty sought not pastime alone; she had a higher 
object in view. She sought to inculcate a most important 
lesson, and to recommend it to these around, by her own 
personal example, viz.—that in the proper distribution of 
our time, and in the wise employment cf our faculties, the 
great secret of human happiness is to be found ; and that, 
instead of pursuing pleasure as an occupation, we should 
find, on the contrary, that it is from prudent occupation 
alone that we can secure lasting pleasure and satisfaction. 

The natural aff-ibility of her Majesty’s disposition ; the 
enviable talent of relieving the restraint, and enlivening 
the conversation which her presence might have been sup- 
posed to impose, or to check, made a presentation at the 
Court of Louisburg an object of the first importance to 
every distinguished traveller who sojourned in these parts. 


{ Few days, during the summer, but some illustrious family 
| or individual were presented by the resident Ambassador, 
and took their place at her hospitable table. Of these, 
the majority were the public functionaries, or the fair 
; daughters of that beloved country, the land of her birth, 
and the proud inheritance of her royal brother. On these, 
and the cherished remembrance of her early days, her 
mind and conversation dwelt with peculiar delight, while 
the sentiments she expressed were well becoming a daugh- 
ter of that illustrious dynasty from which she sprung, and 
of that crown and kingdom of which she had become the 
pride and the ornament. 

To those who have had the happiness to sojourn within 
the Royal precincts of Louisburg, to partake of its hos- 
pitality, and mingle in its polished circle, the remem- 
brance of such hours must long remain in vivid retrospect 5 
they will confess that for once they have beheld the highest 
dignity associated with the gentlest art and the most gene- 
rous dispositions, and that a conciliatory smile may sub- 
due more hearts than the sword. 

But henceforth, alas! at Louisburg or Dienach, there 
will be no ear to receive the homage of our respect and 
loyalty ; no hand to beckon or welcome us to that ban- 
quet-hall, where so long had presided the Princess Royal 
of England,—the sister of our beloved Sovereign! There 
we shall only find a shrine and a sepulchre, where we may 
drop the tear of mingled sorrew and exultation over the 
hallowed urn of ‘the daughter of our people,” the good 
and lamented Queen. 

Her name, embalmed by those exalted virtues which 
added so much lustre to her life and her reign, will find a 
passport to the love and veneration of posterity! The 
days of her lite were only so many acts of beneficence. 
She supported the aged, and patronised the young; every 
hour had its allotted portion of evil to correct, or of good 
to communicate to those arcund her; and faint, indeed, 
were language to convey their deep sense of the loss of her 
who never sought her own happiness but in advancing 
theirs. ‘The gratitude of a nation, whose best interests it 
was her aim and happiness essentialiy to promote, may 
commemorate such exalted virtues by traphies less pe- 
rishable: but her proudest monument is in the hearts of 
those who had the happiness to know and to appreciate the 
excellence of her life, and have now the lasting misfortune 
to survive her. MARIUs. 








A CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON, 
— 
BY PRESIDENT JOPFERSON, 

His mind was geeat and powerful, without being of the 
very first order; his penetratien strong, though not so 
acute as that of a Newton, Bacon, or Locke; aid, as far 
as he saw, no judyment was ever sounder. It was slow in 
| operation, being litle aided by invention or imagination, 
but sure in conclusion. Hence the common remark of his 
officers, of the advantage he derived from councils of war, 
where, hearing all suggestions, he seiected whatever was 
best; and, certainly, no general ever planned his battles 
more judiciously. But if deranged during the course of 
the action, if any member of his plan was dislocated by 
sudden circumstances, he was slow in re-adjustment. The 
consequence was, that he often failed in the field, and 
rarely against an enemy in station, as at Boston and York. 
He was incapable of fear, meeting personal danger with 
the calmest unconcern. Perhaps the strongest feature in 
his character was prudence, never acting until every cir- 
cumstance, every consideration, was maturely weighed ; 
refraining if he saw adoubt, but when once decided, going 
through with his purpose, whatever obstacles opposed. 
His integrity was most pure, his justice the most inflexible 
I have ever known; no motives of interest or consan- 
guinity, of friendship or hatred, being able to bias his 
decision. He was, indeed, in every sense of the word, a 
wise, a good, anda great man. His temper was naturally 
irritable and high-toned ; but reflection and resolution bad 
obtained a firm and habitual ascendancy over it. If ever, 
however, it broke its bounds, he was most tremendous in 
his wrath. In his expenses he was honourable, but exact; 
liberal in contiibutions to whatever promised utility ; but 
frowning and unyielding on all visionary projects, and 
all unworthy callson his charity. H'sheart was not warm 
in its affections; but he exaetly calculated every man’s 
value, and gave him a solid esteem pxpportionate to it.— 
His person, you know, was fine; his stature exactly what 
one would wish ; his deportment easy, egect, and noble ; 
the best horseman of his age, and the most graceful figure 
that could be seen on horseback: Although, in the circle 
of his friends, where he might be oes with safety, 
he took a free share in conversation, his colloquial talents 
were not above mediocrity, possessing neither copiousness 




















of ideas, nor fluency of words. In public, when called on 
for a sudden opinion, he was unready, short, and embar- 
rassed. Yet he wrote readily, rather diffusely, in a correct 
style. This he had acquired by conversation with the 
world ; for his education was merely reading, writing, and 
common arithmetic, to which he added surveying, at a later 
day. His time was employed in action chiefly, reading 
little, and that only in agriculture, and English history. 
His correspondence became necessarily extensive, and, 
with journalizing his agricultural proceedings, occupied 
most of his leisure hours within doors. On the whole, his 
character was, in its mass, perfect, in sothing bad, in few 
points indifferent; and it may be truly said, that never 
did nature and fortune combine more perfectly to make a 
man great, and to place him in the same constellation with 
the worthies who have merited from man an everlasting 
remembrance. For his was the singular destiny and merit 
of leading the armies of his country successfully through 
an arduous war, for the establishment of its independence 
—of conducting its councils through the birth of a go. 
vernment, new in its forms and principles, until it had 
settled down in a quiet and orderly train—and of scru- 
pulously obeying the laws through the whole of his career, 
civil and military, of which the history of the world fur- 
nishes no other example. How, then, can it be perilous 
for you to take such a man on your shoulders ? IT am sa- 
tisfied that the great body of republicans think of him as 
do, We were, indecd, dissatisfied with him on his rati- 
fication of the British treaty; but this was short lived. 
We knew his honesty, the wiles with which he was en- 
compassed, and that age had already begun to relax the 
firmness of his purposes; and I am convinced that he is 
inore deeply seated in the love and gratitude of the re- 
publicans than in the pharisaical homage of the federal 
monarchists. For he was no monarchist from preference 
of his judgment: the soundness of that gave him correct 
views of the rights of man, and his severe justice devoted 
him totbem. He has often declared to me, that he con- 
sidered our pew constitution as an experiment on the prac- 
ticability of republican government, and with what dose 
of liberty man can be trusted for his own good ; that he 
was determined the experiment should have a fair trial, 
and would lose the last drop of his blocd in support of it. 
And these he repeated to me the oftener and more point- 
edly because he knew my suspicions of Colonel Hamiulton’s 
views, and, probably, had heard the declarations which I 
had heard, to wit,-—‘* that the British Constitution, with 
its unequal representation, corruption, and other abuses, 
was the most pertect government which had ever been 
established on earth, and that a reformation of those 
abuses would make it an impracticable government.” Ido 
believe that General Washington had nota firm confidence 
in the durability of our government. He was, naturally, 
distrustful of men, and inclined to gloomy apprehensions ; 
and I was ever persuaded that a belief, that we must, at 
length, end in something lixe a British constitution, had 
come weight in his adoption of the ceremonies of levees, 
birthdays, pompous meetings with Congress, and other 
forms of the same character, calculated to prepare us gra- 
dually for a change, which he believed possible, and so let 
it come on with as little shock as might be to the public 
mind. These are my opinions of General Washington, 
which f would vouch at the judgment-seat of God, having 
been formed en an acquaintance of thirty years. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.} 








—Parometer ) Extreme, Thermo-|Extreme| State off Remarks 
a | during | meter | heateu- jthe Wine at 
noon. | Night. | moruing rine Day | at noon. noon 
Oct. | | | 
29 | 3 ' 0; 43 O| 51 O E. _ |Pair. 
30 | 0| 46 0} 51 Oj} N.N.E./Cloudy, 
31 | 830 30; 44 Oj; 45 o/ 53 0 | N.N.E. |Cloudy. 
Nov. . 
113020! 44 0! 51 0} 55 O!N.N.W.|Cloudy. 


2/30 28/48 0| 54 O| 56 O| N.W. |Fair. 
3130 21! 42 0] 45 O!| 54 O| ES.E. |Fair. 
130 19| 45 0} 48 O| 54 0! E. (Cloudy. 
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Oct. 31, Four, p.m, rain. 
REMARKS FOR OCTOBER. 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 30:24; mean 
temperature,—extreme during night, 47:5; eight, a.m. 
50:37; noon, 56:2; extreme during day, 57:5; general 
mean. 533 prevailing winds, easterly ; maximum of tem- 

erature during month, (12th,) 65; minimum, (2Ist,) 39. 
From the 24th to the end of the month the barometer has 
ranged unusually high, cecasioned by the great density of: 





atmosphere that has prevailed. 
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s¢ Ludimus effigiem belli.” —VIDA. 
—>—_ 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CXCIX. 


WHITE. 
1 Queen ......F—6X 
2 Queen ... ..D—8X 
3 Queen ......F—8X 


BLACK. 
1 King.........G—8 
2 King.........G—7 
3 King.........G—6 


4 Castle ......F—6X 4 King......0«¢H—5 
5 Queen ......H—6X 5 King.........G—4 
6 Pawn ......H—3X MATE. 





SITUATION FOR STUDY CC. 
White to move and win, with a pawn, in seven moves, 
without taking the castle. 
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WHITE 

COAL-VAULT COVERS. 

<= 

The following useful and very simple improvement upon 
the lids of coal vaults, which have occasioned many dread- 
ful, and seme fatal, aecidents, appeared in the Mechanics? 
Magazine of October 18; and as we approve of the sug- 
gestion, and recognize in the writer an old Kaleidoscope 
correspondent, we have copied the article and the vignette 
also. 

While we are upon this subject, we must enter our pro- 
test against the smooth iron lids, which are 90 common in 
the town, and which are rendered still more dangerous by 
being polished with black-lead dust. They ought, on the 
contrary, to be rough or ribbed. In their present state 
they are at all times dangerous, and especially so when 
the snow lies on the ground.—£dit. Kal. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

S:a,—In Lancashire, and many other parts, where it is 
usual to have the coal vaults of every house covered by an 
iron plate, double in size compared with the generality of 
those about London, passengers are in continual danger of 
being entrapped, should the plate happen to be left un- 
chained. So late as last year an accident of this nature 
took place in Liverpool, the distressing detail of which, 
however, it would be improper to mention here ; suffice it 
to say, the individual died in a few days, owing to the in- 
jury received. The writer of this once luckily escaped 


being precipitated in a similar manner—his foot being only 


This inconvenience of the common coal-vault covers 
might easily be remedied, by fixing three or four projec- 
tions on the underside of the plate, as A A A, in the pre- 
— figure, to be either screwed to or cast along with the 

ate. 
. It is evident that these will at once do away with the 
possibility of an accident taking*place ; whether their fast- 
enings are attended to or not, they will, at all times, be 
equally safe for pedestrians; whereas a mere flat plate is 
ever liable to displace itself, whenever a weight comes upon 
it that is not central. 

Trusting that these hints may not be thrown away, I 
beg to subscribe myself, Yours, &c. 

Finsbury. Henry D—. 





The Drama. 


[SEE A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. ] 








RIENZI.—[A new TRaGeEpy.] 


——_— 
(From the Morning Chronicle of November 10.) 

A new tragedy is such an event in the history of our 
stage, since the days of translating and adapting began, 
and bringing one out is such a hazardous enterprise, that 
the mere attempt ought to disarm severity of criticism, 
even if the subjeet of it had not been the production of a 
lady. Every possible encouragement ought to be given 
to those authors who are so meritoriously adventurous. 
Miss Mitford’s Rienzi was performed for the first time 
last night. She was disappointed in the production of it 
last season in Covent-garden, and from that time to this 
it has been the subject, more or less, of green-room gossip, 
which generally gave it out as a first-rate production, far 
superior to her Foscari. We doubt if such was the im- 
pression of the audience at the conclusion ; and malim 
convivis quam placuisse coquis: it is better to please one 


it. The story of Nicholas Rienzi Gabrini is finely told 
by Gibbon, and it affurds such good ground-work for a 
drama, that it is, perhaps, surprising it has not before been 
brought upon the stage. We do not blame Miss Mitford 
for not adhering strictly to her original. One of our elder 
dramatists was charged with similar deviations in his 
Sophonisba, and he replied unanswerably,—‘‘ I have not 
laboured to relate any thing as an historian, but to enlarge 
every thing as a poet; and Miss Mitford, though not quite 
so good a poet as Marston, may avail herself of the same 
answer. She has varied considerably from the authentic 
narrative, which is in every body's recollection; and in 
order that our readers may judge what degree of liberty 
she has taken, we will give a sketch of the fable as she 
has drawn it. 

In the first scene we find Rienzi meditating among the 
Roman monuments, and ufterwards exciting a few citizens 
against the tyranny of the nobles. The head of the Ur- 
sini (the enemies of the Colonna family, the patrons of 
Rienzi) has just been raised to the chief dignity in Rome, 
in the absence of the Pope at Avignon, and a procession 
of the Ursini and their attendants passes over the stage. 
One of the latter strikes a citizen, and Rienzi, snatching 
the attendant’s spear, strikes him to the earth. This is 
the first step of revolt, and we shortly afterwards find 
Rienzi at his midnight meeting, near the capitol, with all 
his popular forces resolved and organized. He hasa daugh- 
ter, Claudia, who is secretly in love with Angelo Colonna, 
the son of Stephen ; but towards the close of the second 
act, if we recollect rightly, Rienzi has made the discovery, 
and given his approbation to the union. The third act 
places the hero on the pinnacle of his power, with all the 
femudens and vicious nobility reluctantly acknowledging 
his sovereignty, though nominally only the tribune of the 
people. The two last acts occupy considerably more time 
than the three first. In the opening of the fourth act a 
conspiracy is formed against Rienzi by old Colonna, Ur- 
sini, Savelli, Frangpani, and Cafarello, which he detects 
(in the midst of a banquet on the marriage of his daughter 
with Angelo Colonna ) before it can be carried into execu- 
tion. He exposes and then pardons the offenders, who 
retire disgusted by the insolence of his clemency, and still 
meditating revenge. Rienzi compels old Colonna to lead 
by the bridle the white Arab on which he rides, and tie 
rest to follow, to take a solemn oath of adherence. This 
degradation of his father excites even the vengeance of 
Angelo ; a quarrel takes place, and dngelo flings down a 
gauntlet of defiance, which he afterwards takes up himself. 
If Rienzi would not accept it, he might, and ought, to 
have left it on the ground. Claudia learns from her father 





partially on the loose cover at the time. 


what has passed, and at the conclusion of the act the par- 


person before the curtain than a whole company behind} 





doned nobles, with Angelo at their head, have taken up 
arms, and collected a large force to assault the city. They 
are defeated, and all but Savelli taken or slain. Rienzi 
orders their instant execution, but is induced by Claudia 
to send his signet ring to save the life of Angelo. The 
messenger arrives too late, and news is brought by his 
distracted mother, Lady Colonna, of his decapitation. 
Claudia swoons, and is carried off the stage insensible.— 
The catastrophe now rapidly approaches. Savellé has re- 
assembled his scattered troops, and augmented them’ by 
numbers of the discontented and disgusted followers of 
Rienzi. They assail the gates, when they are thrown open 
by Rienzi, who, tearing the insignia of his office, walks 
calmly forth and addresses the infuriated multitude. He 
then lays down his dignity, and appealing to his enemies 
what more they wanted, they reply, at once, that they 
seek his life. They dart upon him, and at the same in- 
stant Claudia enters, throws herself into her father’s arms, 
and, we apprehend, dies of the wounds she receives, and 
which were intended for him. 
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Go Correspondents. 





LITERARY QuERIES.—We have three queries to propose, the 
solutions. to which would much oblige us. Who ig the 
author of the verses “ To Love,” commencing 

"* Goddess of love avert thine ire, 
Nor let me sink beneath a fire, 
Which burns, alas! in vain ?” 
We wish to ascertain this point, because some plagiarist has 
been passing off the piece as original upon a most respectable 
fellow-editor.—The next query relates to the well-known 
and much-hacknied adage, “ Men are but children of a 
larger growth.” It appears to us to belong to Pope or Young, 
but we cannot trace it.— While we have pen in hand we 
shall propose one more query relative to a couplet which 
we recollect from our infancy, but which we never met 
with in any work. It is this, 
So comes the reckoning, when the banquet’s oer ; 
The dreadful reckoning, and men smile no more. 


CuEMISTRY—We expect to be enabled to gratify our scientific 
readers with a series of articles on Chemistry, by Mr. Ca- 
meron, the ingenious inventor of the soda-water apparatus, 

THE ANNUALS.—These annual works are now published in 
such abundance that it is barely possible to pay our respects 
to them all. We must, therefore, confine ourselves to the 
selection of such portions, either in prose or verse, as are 
of aiength suitable to the nature of our work, and to be 
compatible with the space requisite for the compositions of 
our own original correspondents,—upon whose favours we 
set quite as much store as on those of any of the favourite 
works to which we have adverted. 

IsL= or Man.—No. 5 of these sketches shall appear in our 
next. 

Miss MiTForD’s NEW TRAGEDY.—If Dramaticus will consult 
our columns he will find that we have given an outline of 
this successful tragedy; andthis we have been induced to 
do because we have heard that {t is about to be brought out 
at our own theatre. 

Map oF THE SEAT oF WAR.—We have reason for once more 
postponing the appearance of the small map we have pre- 
pared for our publication, but we hope its appearance will 
not be protracted beyond next week. 

ALBUM PoETRY.—We presume that the writer of the lines 
accompanying the drawing of a Miser, must be of the 
Cockney school, How else are we to account for Miser and 
Elizer being introduced as allowable rhymes ? 

Cambria’s writing is so intricate, that we must take two or 
three more spells at it before we can hope to decipher it. 

Frencu ParticipLe.—We Shall in our next offer some obser- 
vations upon the query propounded in J. B.’s letter. 
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